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Nice, shiny, new... 

The opening round of the All Japan Motocross Championship 
is usually the ultimate preview opportunity for what mate¬ 
rial and innovations the factories could spring. Photographer 
Taku Nagami gained some special access and shot Akira 
Narita’s (who would go 1-1 at Kyushu) factory Honda with a 
reworked chassis, engine and plastic and hints of an electric 
start. Some of the features of the 2017 production CRF450R? 

Photo by Taku Nagami 
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Eagled-eyed... 

This feathery friend escapes a rapid ‘Phillip-lsland- 
style send-off from a Repsol Honda by the narrowest 
of margins in Argentina last weekend. The wildlife 
in Termas de Rio Hondo will have to get accustomed 
to the MotoGP roar with the announcement of three 
more Grands Prix in years to come at the venue 

Photo by Repsol Honda 
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Webb slinger... 

On the threshold of a back-to-back AMA 250SX West 
Coast supercross crown after his fifth victory of the 
season at Santa Clara last weekend and a sixteen 
point lead in the standings with just the Vegas East- 
West shootout to go, Cooper Webb manhandles the 
YZ250F in one of his last SX outings on the smaller 
bike. When will the twenty year old’s expected-Yamaha 
450 deal be announced? 

Photo by Simon Cudby 




C-FRAME KNEE BRACE 

ULTIMATE PROTECTION / PREMIUM COMFORT 


3 POINT FORCE DISTRIBUTION LIMITS KNEE INJURIES / REPLICATES NATURAL KNEE 
MOVEMENT / ENABLES BETTER BIKE CONTROL / CE CERTIFIED IMPACT PROTECTION 
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MotoGP winner: Marc Marquez, Honda 
Moto2 winner: Johan Zarco, Kalex 
Moto3 winner: Khairul Idham Pawi, Hoi 


Photos by Monster Energy, Milagro, Ducati Corse Press, www.suzuki-racing.com 
www.yamahamotogp.com, Pramac Racing, Aspar, Repsol Honda, www.motogp.com 
Blog by David Emmett - —z* Qf| 
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Rossi inherits his first podium of the season and the 
212th of his career as a Ducati double rests in the 
dust on the final corner; Dovizoso should have had his 
second rostrum in a row. Superb fourth place and a 
personal best for Eugene Laverty (bottom right) after a 
shrewd performance at Rio Hondo 
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Back to bike-hopping and there is little 
doubt that Marc Marquez has his leap 
mastered. MotoGP was treated to the 
sight of the Spaniard and Rossi enter¬ 
ing the pitlane only metres apart for the 
lead but the Honda man claimed the 
race from the moment both gassed it 
back onto the patchy asphalt 
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Lorenzo’s crash from sixth position was one 
of the biggest surprises of the day. The World 
Champion shouldered the blame but has al¬ 
ready tossed away precious points at only the 
second round. “It was a weekend to forget,” he 
said while also facing yet more enquiries about 
his future... 
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STICKY STUFF. 


By David Emmett 


I think you could fairly qualify the Argentina round 
of MotoGP as just plain bizarre. There were lots 
of reasons, but they boiled down to three factors: a 
fast track, which doesn’t get much use; new tyres, 
relatively untested; and brand new electronics. 
Throw in a spot of bad weather on Sunday, and 
you had a recipe for disaster. Or a recipe for excite¬ 
ment, depending on your point of view. 

The turning point of the weekend came in FP4, 
when the rear Michelin of Scott Redding’s Pramac 
Ducati delaminated, the rubber tread detaching 
from the carcass, destroying the rear of his GP15 
in the process. The session was red flagged, re¬ 
started, red flagged again to allow Michelin to 
investigate further, and then restarted for a second 
time. Chaos ensued, with new rules being issued 
on which tyres could be used, the original alloca¬ 
tion withdrawn and a new allocation issued, featur¬ 
ing a harder construction. An extra session of free 
practice was scheduled for Sunday morning - the 
clash with the Bahrain FI race meant there was ex¬ 
tra time ahead of warm up - then cancelled again 
when it started to rain. (After all, how are you going 
to test a new slick if it’s raining?) 

In the end, Race Direction made the sensible 
decision to run a shortened flag-to-flag race with 
compulsory pit stops. It was what they had done 
in Phillip Island in 2013, when a similar situation 
had arisen after the track had been resurfaced. We 
had a race, it was pretty exciting (and extremely 
eventful), and in the end, the best rider on the day 
won. Aided, it must be said, by the fact that there 
was a pit stop. Marc Marquez came out charging 
harder in the second part of the race than he had 
done in the first. Valentino Rossi, who had run 
Marquez pretty close for the first ten laps, strug¬ 
gled on his second bike, losing two seconds on his 
out lap alone, any chance of victory he may have 
had gone. 



The events of the race raise two rather interest¬ 
ing questions. Firstly, why would two supposedly 
identical bikes not feel the same? It is not usually 
because of engineering tolerances, which are so 
tight in MotoGP machines that they should be 
indistinguishable. A MotoGP motorcycle is not 
a single unit, however, but rather a collection of 
parts. Perhaps in assembling all the various parts, 
tiny differences creep-in, no matter how hard the 
teams try to make the bikes identical (and this is 
something they are meticulous about). 

Though shocks, suspension settings, trail, rake, 
offset, and every other possible combination of 
adjustability which a MotoGP bike boasts is set to 
be the same, the individual parts may differ by tiny 
amounts. A weld on a swing arm may be fraction¬ 
ally different, adding half a gram in spot and with 
half a gram less somewhere else. Wheels - be¬ 
cause of their very nature, a crucial component 
in producing rider feel - may be balanced subtly 
differently, giving a slightly different feel, vibrating 
a fraction more than a different set. 

The main culprit, though, is likely to be the tyre. 
Though brought up to temperature using tyre 
warmers, and kept so for as long as possible, a 
slight variation in heating the rubber can produce 
a noticeable change in feeling. MotoGP tyres have 
fairly wide operating windows, but if the tyres are 
left uncovered just a little too long, temperatures 
can drop towards the bottom end of the range. Rid¬ 
ers are coming in from a hot lap with tyres which 
are operating perfectly, and leaping on to a bike 
where the temperatures are fractionally off can 
reduce feel, and sap a rider’s confidence. 

In the end, the lack of feel is a sign of just how 
sensitive these riders are to their machines. De¬ 
spite the bikes being identical, most riders have 
a clear preference for their number one machine, 
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sometimes preferring to wait for a set up adjustment 
and lose valuable practice laps rather than jump on 
their number two bike. Some are worse than others 
- the old steel trellis frame used by Ducati was notori¬ 
ously fickle, the minor strength variations among the 
dozens of welds used to forge it creating measurable 
differences in flexibility. But often, engineering data 
shows no difference, yet a rider will toss one bike 
aside like a wastrel child, and covet the other like a 
prized lover. 

The other issue raised by Argentina is the question 
of tyres. After the race, Valentino Rossi told the press 
conference he felt the Yamahas had been unfairly 
punished by the pit stops. They had not had any prob¬ 
lems with the Michelins in either compound, having 
put more than race distance on the tyres. But because 
the Ducatis had suffered a problem, Race Direction 
had decided to shorten the race and make everyone 
swap bikes. Without the pit stop, Rossi said, he could 
have tried to win the race. After the pit stop, he im¬ 
mediately knew the battle was lost. 

The Monster Tech 3 riders were even more vocifer¬ 
ous in their criticism. Bradley Smith said he felt the 
race had been “too biased towards one manufacturer 
who had problems”. Pol Espargaro was harsher still: 
“Everyone is saying that the Michelins were having 
problems, but the only riders to have problems were 
on Ducatis. They have 17 km/h more top speed than 
us, and they’re having problems. If they can’t use the 
tyres they’ve been given, then maybe they should dial 
back the horsepower.” 

There is some validity to their complaints. So far, all 
of the riders to have problems with the rear tyre have 
been on Ducatis. The Ducati is clearly the fastest and 
most powerful bike, as was all too obvious at Qatar, 
and to a lesser extent, down the back straight in Ar¬ 
gentina. 


That horsepower is what is causing the rear to over¬ 
heat, aided by the outright mechanical grip of the 
Ducati, its ability to find drive by pressing the rear 
tyre into the tarmac. That the two worst problems 
happened to Scott Redding and Loris Baz, the two 
tallest and heaviest riders on the grid, hardly seems 
to be a coincidence. For evidence of just how much 
grip the Ducatis were generating, watch the way that 
Scott Redding barrelled past Dani Pedrosa on the 
Honda. When the heaviest rider on the grid rockets 
past the lightest like that, you know that their bike is 
converting burnt fuel into forward motion as efficient¬ 
ly as possible. 

But perhaps there is another culprit. Rider manager 
- and one of the more colourful figures in a paddock 
full of exotic creatures - Carlo Pernat pointed to the 
spec electronics as a fundamental cause. Because 
Michelin had done all of their development work 
with the factory electronics used by Ducati, Honda 
and Yamaha last year, the rear Michelins were being 
exposed to much greater stresses than expected. The 
factory software from last year was adaptive, auto¬ 
matically changing settings from lap to lap as grip 
dropped off, and calculating how best to eke out tyre 
life over the remaining laps. With the spec software, 
riders go out with a couple of selectable maps, which 
they have change themselves. Instead of electronic 
intervention changing following smooth curve, it goes 
from setting A to setting B in one sizeable jump. 

Whatever the root cause, Michelin have their work cut 
out trying to figure out how to prevent a repeat per¬ 
formance but without sacrificing outright speed. Their 
return to MotoGP has been a fairly significant suc¬ 
cess so far, but that doesn’t mean it has been all plain 
sailing. There will be storms ahead for the French tyre 
manufacturer and they will have to navigate them in 
full public view. That is the downside of all that pub¬ 
licity they buy as Official Tyre Suppler to MotoGP. 






champion Johan Zarco who backed up his 
2015 victory in the class. Scott Redding would 
have uncorked his second MotoGP podium 
champagne if a technical problem hadn’t put 
him out of fifth position. He made short work 
of Pedrosa in what must be a confidence- 
boosting performance, especially considering 
his fifth row grid start 
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Astonishing stuff from Pawi in Moto3 
(left) for a landmark victory for Malaysia 
and perhaps a few more people on the 
gate for Sepang later in the year, lan- 
none bites his nails post-race and must 
have gnawed through a few digits on his 
way back to the paddock after his last 
lap faux pas...’’Unfortunately that’s the 
way it went and I am really sorry for my 
team, for Andrea and for everyone in 
Ducati.” he said after 
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BARBOUR 

In recognition of what would have been Steve 
McQueen’s 86th birthday Barbour have been 
pushing the licenced gear through their Inter¬ 
national brand over the last few weeks with 
a series of competitions themed around the 
ISDE (or T). The promo has thrown light again 
on some fetching clothing that might have 
the name of the iconic actor stitched into the 
garments but it not as super-affiliated or a 
‘cheesy’ as it might sound. There are at least 
five jackets, several sweatshirts and shirts and 
a variety of t-shirts. We like the ‘washed 9665’ 
jacket, the Vin shirt (blue sleeves) and the 
100% cotton Randall crewneck. There is also a 
full host of accessories and luggage, all carry¬ 
ing the same elegant and subtle link to biking. 
Barbour have several stores and even more 
stockists in the UK and it is also possible to 
purchase through their website. 












































Please make no attempt to imitate the illustrated riding scenes, always wear protective clothing and observe the 
applicable provisions of the road traffic regulations! The illustrated vehicles may vary in selected details from 
the production models and some illustrations feature optional equipment available at additional cost. 
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FROM THE INIMITABLE STYLE, THE SENSE OF HUMOUR TO THE BODY INK AND THE 
UNWAVERING BELIEF, SCOTT REDDING IS ONE OF MOTOGP'S VERY FEW OUTWARD 
INDIVIDUALS AND DESPITE HIS EIGHT YEARS OF GRAND PRIX EXPERIENCE IS STILL 
ONE OF THE YOUNGER ATHLETES IN THE PREMIER CLASS. WE HAD THE PRIVILEGE 
TO CHEW OVER SOME OF THE ADVERSITY AND ISSUES SURROUNDING '45' OVER 
LUNCH AT QATAR IN TYPICALLY STRAIGHT-SHOOTING STYLE 


By Adam Wheeler, Photos by CormacGP www.cormacgp.com & Pramac Racing 

















U nsurprisingly Scott Redding is partial 
to spicy food. Arguably one of the more 
forthright, outspoken and individualistic 
riders on the MotoGP grid and rated as one 
with vast potential Redding has taken advice, 
hedged bets and ultimately been disappointed 
with career choices for the past two years but 
now he’s ready to tuck into the job like he is 
attacking the plate of hummus with added 
sauce across the table at Nando’s restaurant. 

We’ve met up for lunch in the confines of the 
shopping centre in the depths of downtown 
Doha. Like the twenty-three year old we’ve 
walked into the facility from a nearby hotel to 
find a few culinary creature comforts in Qatar. 
MotoGP shirts and staff are dotted around. 

At the same eatery the previous day Eugene 
Laverty, wife Pippa and brother John were also 
working through the Nando’s menu. We’ve 
already chosen our takeaway for the long even¬ 
ing ahead at Losail that same day. 

Redding is on good form. We’ve interviewed 
him at the beginning of his superb Moto2 year 
in 2013, midway through the same campaign 
when he was leading the championship (ulti¬ 
mately to be denied by a broken wrist in the 
final rounds) and then at the end of his ap¬ 
prenticeship season in MotoGP in 2014 where 
some insecurities and cold realisations over 
the state of play with equipment in the pre¬ 
mier class were provoking some worrying 
signs of stagnation and prickling his patience. 
Although that period covers three years there 
is still a feeling that Scott is an athlete on the 
edge of something. The technical rules that 
have slightly jumbled expectations in MotoGP 
are playing into the hands of promising satel¬ 
lite riders like Redding (like Laverty, Petrucci, 
Espargaro and so on) and the springboard to 
factory status now carries more bounce. If he 
is going to cause a stir in MotoGP similar to 
his pita bread concoction for our starter then 
this is the season [and he would come pretty 
close to a second podium finish at Argentina 
for round two]. 


Redding is carrying more tattoos; almost as 
if he has etched the emotions of his MotoGP 
travails over the past twenty-four months as 
a means of release and to mark a reminder 
of what he works for and what he sacrifices 
to make an ambition happen. He’s pleasant 
company and small talk is easy. We chat about 
watches, fitness, ‘other halves’ and his recent 
penchant for triathlons and training. Have 2014 
and 2015 dented the confidence of a rider that 
never seems in short supply of self-belief? It 
would seem so... 



Triathlons...? 

The reason I started was because last year I 
needed motivation to stay fit and stay strong. 

It didn’t matter what I did on the bike I always 
had the same results so I was demoralised 
in that respect. A friend invited me to try a 
Triathlon; I’d always been ‘into’ it and wanted 
to try, so we did it. I loved it. I loved the train¬ 
ing. People think that there is no technique in 
cycling or running only in swimming...but I can 
tell you that there is! I’m strong on the bicycle 
- I’ve done that all my life - swimming was my 
worst and I couldn’t do it when I was younger. I 
struggle to float because I don’t have any body 
fat. But I learned it and tried to improve and 
the same with the running. I have a Garmin 
watch and it is nice to see all the data coming 
back at you. It is like seeing data from a bike 
but from your body. It kept me motivated. 














Can you get obsessed by the training or the 
events? 

It does get a bit like that. I end up training for 
four things: running, cycling, swimming and 
the racing. Training three times a day means 
that it does tend to take up your life...and that 
is just short distance. I’ve entered an Iron-Man 
in Holland for later this year and it will be a 
big step. I need to do some Olympic distances 
in between. The training is different because 
it is not short and fast, it is long and finishing 
is the main thing. I’ve bonged out a few times. 
I’ve been out running and got to the point 
where I cannot even walk. I thought ‘come on, 
you can at least walk...’ but I’d be 2km from 
home and be wondering how I am going to get 
back! It is about understanding your body, un¬ 
derstanding food and to excel in those areas. 
Food can make such a difference. 



People who see your social media channels 
and media work can see that you are into your 
food. Is the diet thing also a bit of a hangover 
from the Moto2 days? 

The diet thing is...well, weight is also a disad¬ 
vantage whether we are talking MotoGP or no 
MotoGP. I always try to keep my weight down 
but also try to keep strong. I would not say I 
am ‘underweight’ but I want to be more com¬ 
fortable. I was extreme-dieting for many years 
and I probably benefit more by carrying two 
kilos of muscle and strength than I would by 
carrying two kilos less weight. Everyone needs 
to treat themselves sometimes and I was fed- 
up with not doing that. So I live a bit more 
comfortably but then I am training harder than 
I used to. There is always that balance. Food 
is also about being healthy and not just think¬ 
ing about weight loss. A few years ago I did 
one week of just eating McDonalds and pro¬ 
cessed, sh*t food...and I lost weight believe 
it or not! I did not train and was only doing a 
bit of mountain biking because I classed the 
period as a ‘week-off and I lost a kilo! I felt like 
sh*t though and was waking up lethargic and 
tired. As soon as I started eating vegetables 
and protein again and getting the balance back 
I was much more energised and started train¬ 
ing again...and gaining weightl It was quite 
frustrating to see that but I was feeling much 
better. 

It’s also time consuming as well isn’t it? Get¬ 
ting in the kitchen to make a good spread of 
the right stuff... 

Yeah and that’s why it helps to have some 
good people around you pitching in. A lot of 
top athletes just don’t have the time. I’ve got 
more time in the day and I do it myself but 
there are moments when I get someone to 
help me. Having a good girlfriend who is will¬ 
ing to sort that out is helpful! The main thing 
is making time for it. 
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You always seem to be ‘individual’ about 
things. Many riders tend to have a bit of an 
entourage. Where do you stand on that or 
what do you think about it? 

I’ve been born and bred in Gloucester...so 
that’s my style! A guy who walks in a group is 
a weak man in my opinion. I’ve had someone 
by my side sometimes - especially when I was 
fighting for the title [Moto2 in 2013] because 
it gets busy! But you don’t need them all the 
time. Having more people around you means 
more to worry about. I’m old enough to sort 
out my own problems...but I also feel that 
there will be a time when I’ll need more help. 
On the other hand I know that I will always 
be the same and if I was a multi-time world 
champion then I’d still come here to Nando’s 
on my own. That’s who I am. 

For MotoGP right now - here in 2016 - what 
is your first emotion? Is it ‘relief’? A sense of 
‘right, let’s crack-on now...’? 

That was my very first feeling. It was at the 
Valencia test and the very first lap with the 
Ducati. I did one lap for a bike check - out 
and in - and as soon as I went out of the 
pit-lane I knew what I had was much better. 

It felt like two hundred kilos had dropped my 
shoulders and it was like ‘f**k; this is actually 
going to happen’. After the Jerez test I took 
a lot of confidence from the lap-times and it 
was more about me improving, improving and 
improving. Then [to] Sepang where normally I 
struggle and I felt quite good. Same in Phillip 
Island and then here [Qatar], So it was ‘relief 
but then the feeling that you can do it: know¬ 
ing that you have the bike and you have the 
potential and you have to put both together to 
excel...which is what I couldn’t do the last two 
years. I felt like I could go faster but the bikes 
were holding me back. I’m not going to crash 
every practice to try and prove something that 
is not going to come. Now I have the bike I feel 
I can improve. 


After the struggles of the last two years were 
you worried during the tests that the Ducati 
would end up being a disappointment in some 
ways? That it wouldn’t feel so strong in some 
temperatures or at different places? 

There was a little bit of that...but at the same 
time I had the belief that whatever I had could 
not be as bad as it was last year! That’s the 
reason I took the Ducati. I had a year to see 
the potential of their bike and so when it came 
to making the decision - like I said to my man¬ 
ager - I knew it couldn’t be worse: it would be 
the same or it would be better. So far it has 
been better and so far that is a big step. 

Three teams in three years; is that quite a lot 
to get your head around? People would have 
thought that heading back to Marc VDS would 
have been the marriage made in heaven... 

I gel quite quickly in teams. When I went to 
Pramac for the first time on Sunday night in 
Valencia I felt a little unsure but I also felt 
pumped that I was going there, so I lost a bit 
of the shyness and when I came to the first 
day of the test I really felt like I had been there 
for a couple of years; the guys were really 
welcoming, easy and no stress. They felt good 
with me and I with them so it was double-time. 
When I went back to VDS [in 2015] the team 
was a lot different. They had taken on a lot. 
They had MotoGP, Moto2, Moto3, pre-Moto3; 
there was a lot of Spanish there and for me it 
wasn’t gelling. It was not a family anymore. We 
did a lot to get that Honda and we thought we 
could make the results but we didn’t and there 
was a lot of pressure coming. I can deal with 
pressure but it was the stress that I could see 
in the other guys and that was a weak point 
that we had. We knew we were in a hole and 
we couldn’t come out of it but we needed to 
make results. It was a downward spiral. 
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"YOU GET A LOT OF PEOPLE WHO QUICKLY 
LOSE THEIR BELIEF IN YOU AND I'M NOT 
BOTHERED ABOUT THEM...BUT I LIKE TO 
PROVE THEM WRONG , YOU KNOW?..." 



How was it with you and Michael [Bartholemy, 
his manager but also that of the VDS opera¬ 
tion] in that period? Was it a bit awkward? 

Michael is good at what he does. He can split 
it two ways. It was hard for him also because 
he did all the deals to get the bike and I said 
“I can go top eight” and then I couldn’t do it. 

I failed in what I said I could do. I knew it was 
possible...just not with that bike and I didn’t 
know this until after! So it was hard for him 
to stay strong. He wanted the results but we 
couldn’t get them and I remember saying to 
him in Indianapolis last year “look, I cannot 
ride the bike next year...and I won’t”. He said 
I had a two-year deal but I told him I’d rather 
sit at home. That was how much I hated it. I 
was stressed, depressed, not enjoying it and 
not doing the job. I said it was better that he 
put someone on the bike that wanted to ride 
it than someone who didn’t. I’m not someone 
who gives up but I just could not get it to work. 
Everyone thinks you have the same bike as 
Marquez and Pedrosa but you don’t. So at the 


end of the day how can you make the same 
results? They are the best riders in the world 
and they have better bikes than you. It was too 
difficult. 

From a distance it seemed like that first year 
on the Honda in 2014 was about learning but 
last year was just a comedown. I imagine it 
cannot have been too easy heading home on a 
Sunday after a race... 

To go home was the best bit! Even in Gresini 
it was bullsh*t; Honda said: “here, have this 
bike it is only 0.2 of a second slower” when 
it was half a second slower down the straight 
at Qatar! Not even in the corners. I don’t go 
racing to make numbers. I do it to fight for 
championships, victories and podiums. I want 
to be in the mix. So after Qatar back then I 
realised I couldn’t do anything with that bike. 
The best thing to do was to try and beat Nicky 
and I did that in my first race. I was then stuck. 
I wanted to push more but I couldn’t. I was told 
that I might be able to test Bautista’s factory 
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version but it was bullsh*t and didn’t happen. 
So I always led down a trail; I got the ’15 bike 
then and it wasn’t that good and things just 
rolled into the next year. After the ’15 Sepang 
test I knew I was in the sh*t and it was going 
to be a long year. I was pushing and pushing 
and almost crashing everywhere and could not 
get close. This time I was probably riding 20% 
less in the tests and I was ‘there’. The most 
frustrating thing is to realise that you can ‘do 
it’ but the bike doesn’t let you. 

After you had that chat in Indianapolis did you 
find that there were still some doors open in 
MotoGP or did you have to cast your net wide 
to get a plan for 2016? 

There I almost ate sh*t again; I almost signed 
a deal with Aprilia. I went to the factory and 
thought ‘these guys are on it’. I then got in 
contact with Ducati and they had a few guys 
lined up but when they saw I was available 
they came straight back to me and I was sold. 
Everything they said they would deliver has 
come along and which is already better than 
what Honda did in the past. I wanted to go to 
Ducati. It was not like: ‘this is the only thing 
available’. If there was an offer from Suzuki.... 
hmm, I’m not sure but I had more security at 
Ducati. They have always wanted me and been 
behind me, even for a couple of years now. I 
had been a bit naive to the situation because 
I did not know what the bike was capable of. 

I did not want to go somewhere to struggle 
again. I wanted somewhere that I could actu¬ 
ally go places with my career. 

Have you learned the hard way that ‘choices 
are everything’? You don’t have too many 
years to get it right. You are still young but 
there cannot be too many chances at decent 
contracts and opportunities... 

It feels like it has always been like that. The 
only two good years were the one I fought for 
the title. In 125s in 2008 was a good season. In 
2009 we kept breaking down. Then we joined 
VDS which was a lucky decision because I was 
almost at MZ. We had a good season but we 


knew we needed to take the Kalex. 2011 was 
completely sh*t and I think it was the first time 
that I never had a podium in a season. Then 
the Kalex in 12 and hit the podium four or five 
times and thought ‘now we can go for it’. Then 
MotoGP Honda and Gresini and Honda and 
Estrella: both shit years and it was hard to get 
a rhythm. Someone like Marquez has always 
had the best of the best. 

Rossi as well...but then they have made the 
right team choices based on support and per¬ 
sonnel perhaps. It can be a difficult formula to 
judge... 

When I look at me and Marc we came up 
through the Spanish Championship together 
and I used to beat him all day long; 2006, 

2007, 2008. Sometimes in 2009 and then 
things started to change where the quality of 
bike came into it. He’s had the best and has 
improved so fast while I am playing catch-up 
now. That’s the only difference I see between 
us. He’s had the best, been on top and kept 
the flow whereas I’ve had to pick myself up, 
get good and then pick myself up again and it 
takes time. 

Does the adversity bring the cliched ‘char¬ 
acter building’ into it? I guess when it does 
eventually happen then it will feel like a big 
pay-off... 

I expected to have a championship under my 
belt already. That’s what I find frustrating. I’ve 
had to battle with size and weight in the 125s 
and when I was seventeen I was already on 
the 600 in the world championship. It was big 
jumps all the time. I would have liked to have 
stayed longer in 125 and then stepped up to 
Moto2 but I did not have that option, so you 
jump and hope for the right bike. I’d like to 
win all the time and I put the effort in and I’m 
dedicated to it but I’m not always getting paid 
back. I know it is about being ‘the best of the 
best’ but I feel like I have the ability and it is 
about being in the right place at the right time. 



Because of the amount of time you have been 
part of the paddock do you have the feeling 
- or the fear - that you could be overlooked 
for a factory ride because of the latest young 
talent coming up? Someone like Alex Rins or 
Jonas Folger for example...? 

Yeah definitely. I do see that. Then I also look 
at people like [Cal] Crutchlow who has been 
part of MotoGP for a long time and around the 
same place. I think that I am in quite a strong 
place now. Last year...I was worried. I thought 
my career was coming to an end. Now I have 
to show what I have got and with this bike put 
myself in a safe area again. 

So this year is more important, more vital, 
than the learning year or the VDS year...? 

Every year is important and you always think 
‘this is the main year’ but when it does happen 
you have to do a bit of damage limitation and 
make the best of it when you can. 

It must be hard to keep that approach when 
you are struggling... 

That’s why I turned to Triathlon and different 
things because it is not down to the bike but 
the person. It was for me - in my head - to 
know that I am still competitive and still grind¬ 
ing through the pain to make it happen. I knew 
it [poor results] was not me. At one point last 
year I did think ‘maybe it is me? I have the 
bike...maybe I’ve lost it’. When I was doing 
things like the Triathlon and I was digging-in 
and finding that fire to win then I realised it 
was not me. 

What about off the track? It seems like you 
are quite settled with Sophie...[McGinn, TV 
Presenter] 

Yeah but I don’t let relationships affect the 
work. If I have a sh*t relationship then it won’t 
affect the atmosphere at the track or what I do. 
Obviously it is on your mind...but I’m contract¬ 
ed to do a job and I cannot let my home life 
get involved. I’m with Sophie and she is really 
supportive. I feel good, relaxed and ready to go 
racing. I have people behind me to help and 
support me to go further. 


Is it not tiresome having that nomadic exist¬ 
ence of all the travel, a week in the UK here, a 
few weeks training in Spain there? 

It is tiring a little bit and I won’t lie. I will go 
back to the UK for a few weeks at the end of 
March. At the same time I do enjoy it. I don’t 
need to stay in the same place all the time and 
I like moving around. I’ll have a look at Italy or 
the south of Switzerland and maybe have the 
best of both. 

In terms of time away from racing it seems 
like you have been riding a lot: supermoto, 
motocross...more than before? 

Yeah, more motocross. I was in England in 
December and didn’t ride for one day and I got 
frustrated! I got back to Spain and did three 
days back-to-back. I try and ride motocross 
in the winter more because in the season you 
need to take a step back. I’ll normally ride 
Wednesday, Saturday and sometimes Sunday. 

I did a bit of Supermoto but to be honest I was 
getting a bit bored with it and like the off-road 
part. I did a couple of Belgian national races 
last year and would like to do a few more be¬ 
cause it is more...entertaining. 

Is Sophie any good? Can she get near you? 

Ha! She’s not bad but she rides the pitbike 
CRF150s. She did a race back in England when 
it was raining like hell and I joined in, borrowed 
a bike from a friend put some wets on and won 
both races, so I still had my vibe going on. I 
actually missed the first practice because I was 
working on her bike. She did good for her first 
time and I think she finished ninth overall. She 
is getting into it and faster and faster. She only 
started on-road last year so she’s building up 
and I can improve with her. She came to Spain 
for a few weeks in January so I got her a pit- 
bike she could ride. She had a 450 but we only 
had a small track and she needed something 
bigger and more open. 


SCOTT REDDING INTERVIEW 


Has the bike time - and what you have done 
in MotoGP the last two years - helped you 
evolve much? 

I feel like I have improved. There were a lot of 
things I was learning last year but you couldn’t 
see the change because the bike was on the 
limit whereas now I can and the changes work 
with the bike, like moving around, weight posi¬ 
tion, braking and good control on entry and 
exit. So I learned...As far as technique goes I 
put what I gained in 2015 into the pocket for 
this year and I definitely feel like I have im¬ 
proved. 

I remember your quote about the Ducati when 
you had the test three years ago at Mugello 
and how you described it as an animal. Is it a 
bit friendlier now? 

It is a completely different bike. In Mugello 
it was a complete animal. I was holding on 
for my life and I have never had that feel¬ 
ing. Now it is a lot subtler. Actually smoother 
than the Honda. For me it is enjoyable...it 
was the Honda that was the beast! I’m happy 
with the changes they have made and it is a 
lot friendlier, [thinks] Phillip Island was a bit 
more difficult [at the test] because with those 
fast changes of direction it wanted to shake its 
head off but it might be because of the weird 
rear tyres. At Qatar it was super-smooth again. 

Maybe you don’t want to dwell on it too 
much but it seems like the stars are coming 
together and this could finally be the time. 
Crutchlow said at the test that guys who were 
40 seconds away last year will now be on the 
edge of the podium and its not unfair to say 
you will be in that group... 

I think I am. I always said if I could be top 
eight in testing then I’ll be happy, top ten I 
will accept but I won’t accept anything less. In 
terms of the race season my target is to be top 
six every weekend. It won’t always happen but 
that’s my target. In testing we have showed it 
and also struggled some other times but you 
never really know what people are up to. I’m 
not stressing too much and I feel good. Last 
year in the races I was dropping off the back 


and I didn’t know why. This time I feel I can be 
competitive and fight like I want. When I got on 
the Ducati I felt like I was back on my Moto2 
Kalex. I had that same bond, same feel, same 
understanding with the bike and that gave me 
a lot of confidence. 



Are you a bit of a daydreamer? Do you imag¬ 
ine yourself up there on the box again, cham¬ 
pagne bottle in hand? 

I don’t daydream...but I picture situations that 
can be reality. People that daydream piss me 
off! I’ve got a friend who does it all the time! 

It means you are not focussed on everyday 
life. Sometimes I do sit back and think things 
through and imagine ‘this is how it can be...’. 

I did it a lot of times when I was fighting for 
the title. I pictured things and predicted what 
could happen. I think the first few races this 
year will be good and have pictured that. I 
think Argentina will be more of a struggle be¬ 
cause I didn’t really like the track last year but 
we’ll see. 



On the grid you are like Mr Focus; shades on, 
music on. Can anyone speak to you in those 
moments? 

I don’t mind the media and stuff but I don’t 
understand why they want to talk to you on 
the grid. It is five minutes before the start of 
the race and they’ve had all weekend. I know 
it is about the vibe but I like to be focussed 
and do a few laps in my head, see and feel the 
gears, the clutch, the lights, the start. I use the 
shades because you can be anonymous. Peo¬ 
ple don’t see how you are or what you might 
be thinking. I have my eyes closed and I have 
the music on so I cannot hear anyone. Some¬ 
times I don’t have the music...! It is all just my 
way to go into a race. 

Do you put much stock into the mental side 
of it? Doing laps and timing yourself in your 
motorhome? 

I’ve been doing that since 2005. I find that it 
works quite a lot. I’ll watch videos but then I’ll 
go into my head, do the lap and come within 
two seconds of a real one. I believe Johnny 
Rea is really good at it and can come within 
the [actual] lap-time. Sometimes I picture 
myself from an outside perspective, so it is a 
bit strange, but it has got better over the years. 
You don’t have to be super-super fit to ride 
these things but you do have to be mentally 
strong. This is the reason Marquez, Valentino 
and Lorenzo are as good as they are. They are 
mentally so strong and believe they can win. 

As soon as the mental strength goes then you 
can forget it. You see riders battling on the 
track and they are really going for it until one 
of them backs out and that’s not the body, it’s 
the mind and it cannot take any more. This 
game is about being strong in the right areas. 
Riders know. In motocross a GP rider might 


know how the track is going to change. They 
will see things like a third line or rut coming 
up...whereas I don’t! I’ll be riding and some 
guy will pass me and I’ll think ‘where the f**k 
did he come from?! I didn’t even see it. I want 
to relate what I know about road racing to mo¬ 
tocross but I cannot because I don’t have the 
experience. 

So what do you see in your MotoGP lap? 

For us it is similar but the approach is different 
- where you brake, how you enter, do you exit 
faster and brake earlier for the next one or vice 
versa or putting like sections together. But it is 
not as technical as motocross. 

Is there a difference between what you see off 
the bike and then what you feel on it? 

Not too much...although the Ducati felt very 
different to the Honda in terms of position. 
Getting on it at Valencia after being on the 
Honda felt very strange. We then had two 
weeks off before going to Jerez where it felt 
much more normal. The speed and all-that 
never really goes. After two laps you are back 
in the zone. This year I feel stronger straight 
out of the box because I can predict what 
the bike is going to do. You build confidence 
through being faster than others and your 
teammate and you give yourself something 
to believe in and then you take another step 
in confidence and match it again. I lost three 
good years of confidence in half a season and 
now I am building that up by knowing the bike 
and what I can do. It takes time and you can¬ 
not just buy that sh*t off the shelf. It is some¬ 
thing you need to work for, understand and put 
the laps together because when you are on the 
track it is just you and the bike. 





SCOTT REDDING INTERVIEW 


Do you have the park that confidence though 
when you walk out of the garage? 

At the end of the day I don’t give a sh*t what 
people think and there is no reason why peo¬ 
ple should be able to put you down. Unless 
someone there can do a better job than me 
then I’m not interested and I’ve always had 
that mentality. It’s not being arrogant or rude. 
Off the track I’m friends with everyone, on it 
then it’s a different story. At Phillip Island I 
stayed with my teammate at the same house, 
we went to the track together and I sent him 
messages when he broke his hand and wanted 
to know about his recovery before coming to 
Qatar...but on the track he is my worst enemy. 
It is about having that split personality on and 
off the bike. 


Lastly can you describe what it will feel like 
this year when the good times come? Without 
daydreaming... 

It will be a relief. If I can get some consist¬ 
ency behind me then it will be a relief to show 
people who haven’t believed in me about what 
I can do. You get a lot of people who quickly 
lose their belief in you and I’m not bothered 
about them...but I like to prove them wrong, 
you know? It will be more for myself and my 
family and all the hard work that has been put 
in. I need to build up the steps and one day 
it will come. It is just a matter of when and 
I want it sooner rather than later because a 
career doesn’t last that long. 
















PRO TAPER 


Pro Taper continue to try and offer quality mixed with in¬ 
novation when it comes to their catalogue of bars and the 
Fuzion is a curious concept. Priced at 130 dollars the unit 
has a unique locking system. Pro Taper themselves ex¬ 
plain it best: ‘the revolutionary flex locking system allows 
riders to choose between a stiffen more controlled handle¬ 
bar feel or a softer more shock absorbing feel depending 
on terrain conditions. Changing the bar from “Locked” 
to “Unlocked” takes only seconds. The bar itself utilizes 
ProTaper’s exclusive aluminium alloy, computer-profiled in 
a 5mm wall design for the ultimate in lightweight strength. 
Oversize diameter handlebars, without cross bars, were 
invented, and patented, by Pro Taper.’ 

Check out the link the video HERE for a deeper guide to 
how the Fuzion works 

Along with their mini-bars and the trust of several fac¬ 
tory teams at the highest level of racing - look out for our 
Rockstar Energy IceOne Husqvarna feature in the next is¬ 
sue - Pro Taper are sticking ahead as the reference for the 
market and giving the likes of Renthal something to think 
about. 
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THE WAY YOUTH RIDERS CONTROL THEIR OFF-ROAD MOTORCYCLE 


Our Micro Handlebars employ recent advancements 
in manufacturing techniques to offer a downsized 
diameter handlebar for youth riders to better grasp 
while riding and racing. The unique design of the 
Micro handlebar utilizes an advanced, abrupt-taper, 
to give it a smaller diameter in the handhold areas 
while still maintaining a 7/8" diameter throughout 
the clamping and control areas. 
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AMA-SX SANTA CLARA 

WA LEVI'S STADIUM ■ APRIL 2nd ■ Rnd 12 of 17 



450SX winner: Ryan Dungey, KTM 
250SX West winner: Cooper Webb, Yamaha 


THE SLOWLY WITHDRAWING BLADE THAT IS RYAN DUNGEY'S 
TORTURE OF 2016 AMA SUPERCROSS EDGED OUT A LITTLE 
FURTHER AT SANTA CLARA AND ACROSS A RESTRICTIVE TRACK 
AT THE LEVI'S STADIUM. THE RED BULL KTM MAN POSTED WIN 
NUMBER SIX FROM TWELVE AND STRETCHED HIS CHAMPIONSHIP 
LEAD TO ALMOST TWO ROUNDS WITH JUST FIVE LEFT TO GO... 

DUNGIEY 


BACK AT 


By Steve Matthes, Photos by Si 











ound twelve of the Monster Energy AMA 
Supercross Series went a lot like the other 
eleven with Red Bull KTM’s Ryan Dungey stand¬ 
ing on top of the podium and RCH Suzuki’s 
Kenny Roczen the runner-up. But it’s not as 
simple as that really. We’ll touch on that shortly 
but firstly the Santa Clara round of supercross 
(about 40 minutes south of San Francisco) 
won’t really be remembered as people’s favorite 
race. 

The track was easy. It had way-too-low lap 
times (43 seconds or so) and nothing much 
happened out there in either class in any race. 
Anaheim ’86 doesn’t have anything to worry 
about in the pantheon of great races. But hey, 
the teams, the riders, heck even the media have 
off-nights here and there (maybe more than 
‘here or there’ in regards to media) so we’ll give 
a ‘pass’ to the track designers and builders. 



But yeah, back to the race. The reason this felt 
a bit different was due to the pace of the two 


front-runners. Dungey got the lead early and it 
looked like we could be seeing the ‘same old, 
same old’. This is what Dungey does nowadays. 
Gets a very good start, grabs the lead early and 
checks out. But, coming off his worst race of 
the season two weeks ago in Detroit, Roczen 
wasn’t having that. The German reeled Dungey 
in and got alongside him a couple of times but 
on a track that really offered no real choices, he 
couldn’t make a pass stick. Dungey did seem 
to get through the lappers a little better as well 
whether that was a skill or some dumb luck, 
who knows? 


The significance of the battle was how fast the 
top two were going. Roczen’s pace to catch 
Dungey from about three seconds back was 
impressive and Dungey’s resilience resulted in 
them absolutely dropping third place Rockstar 
Husky’s Jason Anderson. Remember everyone 
was doing the same jump combos and there 
was nothing really challenging out there, includ¬ 
ing the whoops, so for the #1 and #94 to pull 
away that fast was remarkable. 

So remarkable in fact that fourth placed Chad 
Reed of the Monster Yamaha team remarked 
that the pace the top two were setting was the 
“fastest of the year” and he admitted that he 
had nothing for them. 

“I felt like I rode well and that was my every¬ 
thing,” said a reasoned Reed afterwards “They 
dropped me, Anderson and everybody pretty 
good. Got a little work to do on that side of it, 
but then when you think about our world and 
what we had going on today, we had a solid 
day.” 

Compliments to the competition from the #22 
do not come easy folks. 

There wasn’t a whole lot else to talk about when 
it came to the 450’s. As stated, Anderson rode 
around by himself for a third, Reed had some 
late pressure from Honda’s Trey Canard but he 
rode by himself in fourth. Before the race it was 
announced that Canard’s teammate, Cole Seely, 
was going to be out for four to six weeks with a 
practice crash suffered at Milestone. Big blow to 
the Honda team but he should be up and ready 
to go for the outdoors. 

Another frustrating night for Monster Kawa¬ 
saki’s Eli Tomac who set the fastest time in 
practice (when the whoops were a lot tougher) 
and seemed yet again to be ready to do some 
damage in the main event. Instead it was a poor 
start and a fight to try and salvage a decent 
position yet again for Tomac. 

“I was really terrible, terrible on the starts. I 
don’t know what I was doing,” said a dejected 
Tomac after the race. 











“It seemed like I was spinning off the pad and 
wasn’t going forward while everyone else was. 

I don’t know what happened there. Felt good in 
practice all day, but I didn’t bring it to the night 
show; that same stuff.” 

With the whoops rolled flat there was nowhere 
for the #3 to really shine and he just rode 
around outside the top five yet again. “Dis¬ 
appointing for sure. It’s a big learning year, 

I guess,” Eli said as he retreated to his mo- 
torhome. 

If it’s possible for a DNF to actually be a posi¬ 
tive thing then Yoshimura Suzuki’s James Stew¬ 
art could take solace in his race. In the end the 
stats say yet another poor race for the #7 but 
after taking some more time off from the series 
to heal up, James looked as close to “Stew” 
as he had in a while getting second in the heat 
race and blowing by some riders on his way 
nearing the top five in the main before his bike 
had some electrical gremlins. It’s the way his 
season has been going and when it rains it 
pours I suppose. But he was riding better than 
he had been, he looked to be in a bit better 
shape than he had been and some small goals 
were attained although the results won’t show 
it. 

A couple of other riders were making some 
news for the wrong reasons were Red Bull 
KTM’s Marvin Musquin who had a podium 
streak snapped after a hard get-off in prac¬ 
tice left him a shell of his former self and JGR 
Yamaha’s Justin Barcia coming back but also 
struggling after two crashes left him reeling as 
well. 

The 250SX Western series picked up after 
some time off for the penultimate round and 
although at times his hold of the series was up 
and down, Star Yamaha’s Cooper Webb now 
this thing back in hand. In Santa Clara he didn’t 
start well in his heat nor main event but with 
remarkable calm Webb ripped through the best 
riders in the series and won rather easily. 


He came in before the break with a win in Dal¬ 
las and a hard crash by Monster Pro Circuit’s 
Joey Savatgy allowing him to have an eleven- 
point lead. After Santa Clara, it’s sixteen. 

Webb’s been the best rider in the class but a 
DNF, some crashes, a bit of weirdness here and 
there and he was in danger of throwing this title 
defense away. Not too worry though, he’s look¬ 
ing great to go out of his 250SX career a winner 
as he moves to 450’s next year. One possible 
flaw in the ointment is that the final round in 
Las Vegas is a combined East/West main event 
with points scored so the potential for a big 
swing is there. We still like his chances though. 

Is Rockstar Husky’s Zach Osborne ever going 
to win one of these things? Osborne has come 
close in his career to getting that first SX win 
and in Santa Clara, he came the closest yet. 

The #16 rider grabbed the holeshot and led 
eleven out of fifteen laps before Webb got him. 
Lappers caused a few issues, there were a cou¬ 
ple of slip-ups but really, Osborne rode perfect¬ 
ly for 95% of the time. Only problem was Webb 
was 100%. 

With an average ticket price of somewhere 
around $85 per person, the track at Santa 
Clara definitely didn’t do the fans any favours 
in terms of seeing some stars out on the track. 
The low lap times produced a 250SX main 
event that was just 11:18 long and a 450SX 
main event that was 14:38. That’s a lot of mon¬ 
ey for a family of four to spend to see all the 
best riders duke it out. If you’re a Cooper Webb 
fan, you saw your hero out on the track for 15 
minutes out of four hours when you add in the 
heat race. Ryan Dungey fans saw him out there 
majestically riding for 18 minutes. 

Again, it’s not always that bad but with the 
races being live on TV, people having the abil¬ 
ity to see these races in high definition from 
the comfort of their couch you have to give the 
paying fans (of which there weren’t many there) 
some reason to come out. Short laps and an 
easy track equal not a lot of bang for your buck. 
Just something that the folks at Feld have to 
think about going forward from here. 



Will James Stewart be able to 
pos'anyjdnd of result before 
Las Vegas next month? If not 
then the former champion will 
be almost two years without any 
significant impact indoors and 
further questions will be asked 
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Back to the top five for Trey Canard in 
what has been an underwhelming sea¬ 
son for ‘41’. Will he make way for Roc- 
zen at HRC...? 














AMA-SX SANTA CLARA 


Another charge through the field kept 
Webb busy for all of the eleven minutes 
that the AMA250SX Main Event lasted. The 
Champion is proving his superiority by 
other means on the West Coast this year 
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So close for Osborne who is in danger of 
becoming a ‘nearly man’ of supercross. If 
‘16’ sees out another 250SX year then at 
least he won’t have to worry about Webb., 
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AMA BLOG 


CUTTING THROUGH... 

By Steve Matthes 


T he job of a moto journalist in the pits isn’t 
easy folks. Now I’m not going to compare 
ourselves to a dug-in-with-the-Afghan-rebels 
CNN reporter but the difficulty is somewhere 
between that and driving an ice cream truck 
around. You see, the tough thing in the gig is 
that people don’t always say what they mean or 
what they should. In the quest to try and get in¬ 
formation about a race, a team, a rider your job 
as the reporter is to track the right people down 
and ask the questions. What you get back isn’t 
always the truth or what you thought you were 
going to hear. Your job is to wade through the 
crap and figure out what is real and what isn’t. 

Riders are tricky. They have contracts to get, 
keep or in some cases, get out of. So they’re an 
elusive group in our industry and tough to figure 
out. For example here are some quotes from the 
post race interviews I did at Santa Clara with a 
variety of riders and then I’ll provide some fun 
translation (that could well be accurate) for you 
as well. 

Eli Tomac Monster Energy Kawasaki 

Q: “Another frustrating night for you, but fast 
time in practice and you’ll get it.” 

A: “Yeah. It’s a big learning year, I guess.” 

Translation: “Yeah man, I have NO clue what’s 
going on here. We’ve tested everything and 
Kawasaki is paying me huge money and I have 
one win and it's not even at a real supercross 
(Daytona). So I’m trying to stay healthy because 
based on that Daytona win I think I can kill these 
dudes outdoors.” 


Chad Reed Monster/Fly 360 Yamaha 

Q: “It’s a Rinaldi one?” (about his new hydraulic 
clutch) 

A: “It’s not something that we were worried 
about. Those guys have been running it for a 
few years now. It wasn’t like you had to come 
in and... You know how the factories are. When 
you put sh*t like that on there they want to ride 
with it for a month to make sure it doesn’t do 
anything but I think the fact that it was Rinaldi’s 
helped us a lot.” 

Translation: “ My starts have been horrible and 
I’m just trying anything here ok? Thankfully Ri¬ 
naldi makes this hydraulic clutch thing that bolts 
on because if it was any other company it would 
take months to get approved to put on the bike 
and by then I’d be on a beach somewhere.” 

Joey Savatgy Monster Energy Pro Circuit Kawa¬ 
saki 

Q: “Is it something where you think the lappers 
are doing it on purpose to some guys, or do you 
think it’s just kind of circumstance? You’ve been 
on both sides of that.” 

A: “I don’t know. I don’t want to make any as¬ 
sumptions or anything because people will be 
getting their feathers ruffled. But I definitely 
think some people move out of the way for that 
number one a lot easier than they do anybody 
else. So I mean if that’s the advantage of having 
the number on plate then hell yeah, I want to get 
the number one plate. But it is what it is.” 



Translation: “There are some assholes that 
are moving over for Webb and then when they 
see me they’re making it hard for me. I’m not 
sure why they would do that, I’m a cooler guy! 

I would name names but that would just cause 
me more problems.” 

Justin Brayton BTOSports KTM 

Q: “ It was looking really good. You were right 
there on the start. What happened? I just saw a 
blur of white go down.” 

A: “Yeah, I honestly felt like I had the holeshot. 

I glanced left and didn’t really see anybody, so I 
went in there like I had the holeshot. Me and An¬ 
derson just connected and I went down, which 
is a bummer. But I wouldn’t change anything. I 
was going for it. I knew if I got the holeshot that 
it was going to be an awesome night. I knew if 
I got a bad start it wasn’t going to be a good 
night. You’ve got to go for it in those situations 
and I’ll do the same thing next week. Sooner or 
later one’s going to pan out and we’ll hopefully 
win one of these.” 

Translation: “On this crappy track the start was 
everything and so I just went for it. Rolled the 
dice really and hey, maybe it would’ve worked 
out and I would’ve got a top five or a podium. 

I’m not even mad that I bounced off Anderson 
and went down. Carpe diem dude, carpe diem.” 


Josh Hansen Nut Up Kawasaki 

Q: “I guess for you it was short notice to come 
up here. Your sponsor is from around this area. 
So you made the main, I guess that’s the thing, 
and go out there and have some fun, right?” 

A: “Yeah, it was cool. I would have liked to get a 
good start in the main event. I got in that lit¬ 
tle pile-up thing in the first corner. You need to 
get starts. The guys are pretty fast. I think I was 
like 14th. Me, Barcia, Baggett, were like battling 
for 14th the whole time. But it was cool. It was 
all-good. I had a lot of fun. I didn’t know what to 
expect or where I was. It was cool.” 

Translation: “My sponsor basically made me 
race, I barely practiced and honestly I was just 
happy to make the main event for the first race 
out.” 

Christian Craig GEICO Honda 

Q: “Are you and Jimmy Decotis going to actually 
fight tonight? Should I stick around?” 

A: “You missed the fight already. No, I apolo¬ 
gized for that. He’s bummed and I’m bummed 
for him. I never meant to do that, but unfortu¬ 
nately there was another rider in-between us. 

We almost all went down. I wish he didn’t. He 
was riding good all day. He would have been up 
there but stuff happens. We got another race.” 

Translation: “I was going faster and he was hold¬ 
ing me up. I do feel a smidge bad I knocked him 
down but hey man, it’s not a team sport.” 



GRAND PRIX OF EUROPE 

VALKENSWAARD ■ APRIL 28th ■ Rnd 3 of 18 

MXGP winner: Romain Febvre, Yamaha 
MX2 winner: Jeffrey Herlings, KTM 


MXGP LANDED ON EUROPEAN SHORES TO BE FACED WITH COLD, WIND AND TORRENTIAL 
RAIN AT VALKENSWAARD IN HOLLAND. ROMAIN FEBVRE CONTINUED HIS PODIUM RUN - NOW 
16 AND COUNTING AND FIVE WINS FROM THE LAST SEVEN - WITH HIS FIRST SUCCESS OF 
THE SEASON AT THE VENUE THAT DELIVERED HIS WORST RESULT OF A TRIUMPHANT 2015 
CAMPAIGN. THE WINNER IN MX2 WAS THE SAME AS IT HAS BEEN SINCE 2010 BUT THE LATEST 
EDITION OF THE GRAND PRIX OF EUROPE SAW JEFFREY HERLINGS REACH THE HALF-TON... 



RAIN OR 
SHINE FOR 











More brilliance by Herlings for a seven year unbeaten 
streak at Valkenswaard that must also be a new record 
at a single venue in the sport. A ‘50’ at 21 and 150 
points (and also a whole GP ahead of the opposition 
already) is not bad work after three rounds. With his 
confidence and dominance coming back expect an an¬ 
nouncement on his MXGP plans soon... 
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MXGP EUR 


Kevin Strijbos loses out on a first pole position on Sat¬ 
urday. The Belgian battled arm-pump but was strong in 
his comeback from poor starts in the motos on Sunday. 
Meanwhile Conrad Mewse (left) was simply brilliant in 
his EMX250 debut and flew to a 1-1 







Jeremy Seewer cuts through the first MX2 
race slop after an hour of torrential rain at 
Valkenswaard. The Swiss made good use of 
his 100% Forecast system to grab a second 
podium finish on the trot and appear to be 
Herlings’ closest title challenger at present. 
Clement Desalle walks back to the pits 
after another technical problem for the 
works Kawasaki in the second moto. The 
Yamaha collective were presented from 
the confines of their'new hospitality rig on 
Saturday, MX2 fourth placed finisher Brent 
Van Doninck is now out indefinitely after 
dislocating his hip a week after Holland 
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Fast stuff from Rockstar Husky’s Max Nagk 
who still needs to hone his starts - usually 
the clearest weapon in his arsenal - to vie 
for that first moto win of the year 
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MXGP EUR 


As Stefan Everts, Sylvain Geboers and 
Maverick Vinales chat; the former multi 
world champion’s ex-protege - Pauls Jo 
nass - runs to a clear second position 


CLASSIFICATION & WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 


MXGP OVERALL RESULT 

Riders 

1 

Romain Febvre, FRA 

Yamaha 

2 

Max Nagl, GER 

Husqvarna 

3 

Tim Gajser, SLO 

Honda 

4 

Tony Cairoli, ITA 

KTM 

5 

Jeremy Van Horebeek, BEL 

Yamaha 


MXGP STANDINGS 

AFTER 3 OF 18 ROUNDS 

Riders 

Points 

l 

Romain Febvre 

137 

2 

Tim Gajser 

124 

3 

Evgeny Bobryshev 

107 

4 

Jeremy Van Horebeek 

104 

5 

Tony Cairoli 

100 


MX2 OVERALL RESULT 

Riders 

l 

Jeffrey Herlings, NED 

KTM 

2 

Pauls Jonass, LAT 

KTM 

3 

Jeremy Seewer, SUI 

Suzuki 

4 

Brent Van Doninck, BEL 

Yamaha 

5 

Benoit Paturel, FRA 

Yamaha 


MX2 STANDINGS 

AFTER 3 OF 18 ROUNDS 

Riders 

Points 

l 

Jeffrey Herlings 

150 

2 

Jeremy Seewer 

112 

3 

Pauls Jonass 

112 

4 

Aleksandr Tonkov 

91 

5 

Brent Van Doninck 

78 





































RENEWED R EVE RANGE... 


By Adam Wheeler 

I think it is time for a full appreciation of the 
MXGP World Champion: Romain Febvre has 
been part of every Grand Prix podium ceremony 
and press conference for almost a year, has won 
the last two rounds and of the three that have 
taken place in 2016 as well as leading the stand¬ 
ings again. At Valkenswaard last week he was 
not only the second French winner of the event 
in a row but did it in style by defeating the man 
who’d won in Holland from 2010-14. The most 
important fact is that Febvre - once again - dis¬ 
played his remarkable trait for swift improve¬ 
ment by bettering his 10-5 (his lowest finish) 
from 2015 to a 3-1: title or no title, fame and 
riches or not, the only true and honest request a 
professional athlete can wish for involves pro¬ 
gression and betterment. 

Febvre’s rivals have tried to verbally and mental¬ 
ly pinch and prod the Yamaha man. There were 
widespread comments during the mid-part of 
2015 that the MXGP rookie was soon due a big 
crash and was out of control. Then there were 
the suggestions that his thirteen-event podium 
run and eight victories delivered a fortuitous 
crown on the back of injuries to riders like Cai- 
roli, Desalle, Strijbos and Nagl. Febvre proved 
a point with his triumphs at Glen Helen and his 
very first Motocross of Nations to counter the 
accusations and barely flinched at the jibes. 

Last summer Yamaha’s team overseer, Michele 
Rinaldi - hardly a poor judge of rider potential 
- insinuated that MXGP could be heading for a 
new era considering Febvre’s relatively young 
age (he won the MXGP championship a few 
months before his twenty-fourth birthday) and 
so far the Italian, who also said that Febvre is 


the most ‘old-school’ rider he has worked with 
in terms of his focus, demands and attitude, has 
been on the money. 

We had seen Romain quick in the sand of Lom- 
mel and also Assen where he memorably cele¬ 
brated last August. So it would have been a folly 
to assume that Valkenswaard would hold some 
kind of bogey over the 461. For the second year 
in a row however Febvre was angry after the first 
moto. Arm-pump and a lack of feeling caused 
his frustration and the drop-away of his chal¬ 
lenge to race winner Tim Gajser at one point. 

I found him somewhat downcast in his private 
area in the Yamaha truck between motos and 
about to pour over a lap-time analysis sheet to 
see when and where it went wrong in that open¬ 
ing chase. Seven positions better than he was 
in 2015 the Frenchman regrouped for race two 
then dealt a blow to Cairoli’s intentions by mug¬ 
ging the former multi champion on the last lap 
for what could be the first symbolic passing of 
the baton in MXGP...even if Cairoli is still work¬ 
ing back to full race form and still has a massive 
say yet in this championship story. 

Febvre’s bounce from gloom-to-boom in just one 
day at Valkenswaard is typical of a career where 
he hasn’t stood still for long and has moved 
through the ranks without let-up. His break and 
diversion into Supermoto as a teenager prob¬ 
ably assisted the athlete in terms of maturity, 
style and a certain degree of ‘hurry up for lost 
time’ when it came to re-establishing his mo¬ 
tocross profile (even though he will say that it 
didn’t help much at all and he still believes he 
could have stayed in MX2 to win if he hadn’t 
have been pushed out by age). Febvre is tal- 



ented, reactive, has a special feeling on the bike 
and retains the personal drive that rightfully 
pushes him to the highest echelons of moto- 
cross but many of his peers have these traits as 
well. What’s the difference? He did not radically 
alter the factory Yamaha as teammate Jeremy 
Van Horebeek did in 2014 (in fact he grasped 
his confidence and esteem on the 450 - after 
initially hankering for a 350 ride in the summer 
of 2014 - through repeated laps on a production 
YZ450F that winter) and gelled quickly with his 
Italian team simply through shared mutual de¬ 
sire to work hard and block out the bullsh*t. He 
is not muscular, doesn’t feel the need to search 
for top-flite trainers and keeps largely out of the 
limelight (he kept the same personal sponsors 
for 2016 even if his Kyt helmet won’t win any 
awards for aesthetic appeal). From what I can 
see - and what I know - of Romain we are talking 
about one of the strongest characters - mentally 
- in the paddock and a person who revels in his 
achievements but lives for that endless search 
to do a bit better. I’m sure he felt pretty damn 
good about Valkenswaard on Tuesday even if the 
Easter weekend brought mixed levels of satisfac¬ 
tion. His motivation is utterly based on personal 
parameters and added with other attributes like 
confidence, fitness, experience, racecraft and 
technical support makes him the current force 
that he is. He carries a formidability that tran¬ 
scends any surface, bad start or bike set-up and 
so he has proved since last May. 

There is only one element that Febvre needs to 
fear in MXGP: the cyclical nature of sport that 
can decree when a rider’s peak and prime will 
end or be disrupted by injury or a physical prob¬ 
lem. He has broken an arm and split an arm 
during the last two pre-seasons but has other¬ 
wise been smart and solid on the race track. 
Sadly the odds are against Romain surviving the 
next fifteen rounds without some sort of tweak 
or maybe an illness the likes of which cast Ben 
Townley to the fringes of the European Grand 
Prix and affected handy sand peers like Shaun 


Simpson at the same meeting. Febvre’s small 
frame and attacking style means he is always 
eye-catching and sometimes gives this illusion 
of flirting with the edge of fortune but this also 
means MXGP is very watchable, and while he 
still cannot perfect one of his weaknesses - the 
inability to regularly nail holeshots - then it will 
continue to be so. 

If Romain continues on his trek to supersede 
what he managed in 2015 (and this was some¬ 
thing he admitted would be very hard to do) 
then it is difficult to imagine the Yamaha being 
dislodged from the front any time soon. We re¬ 
ally could have a fresh phase and face of Grand 
Prix and I truly hope that he will reap the in¬ 
creased plaudits that come his way if ’16 turns 
out to be his again. 






SCOTT 

The first days of spring and mercifully warmer 
temperatures are kicking in. With series like 
MXGP making chest protection compulsory for 
all competitors now there is greater awareness 
for the importance of upper body safety and 
there have been some light, resistant, comfort¬ 
able and practical offerings made by the likes 
of Atlas, Leatt, Fox and Alpinestars recently but 
the Scott SoftCon Vest Protector (250 euros) is 
a very worthy shout. 

Inside the stretchable mesh (anti-moisture) 
fabrics SAS-TEC protective elements are 
housed and strategically placed so that the 
product is full compatible with any neck brace 
and is not too bulky, heavy or restrictive. There 
is a long sleeve jacket version but the vest will 
be the wiser choice as the summer months get 
rapidly closer. 
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THE 2015 M0T0CR0SS OF NATIONS AND THAT SURPRISING SECOND PLACE RUN IN THE 
THIRD MOTO WAS VINDICATION FOR BEN TOWNLEY THAT HE STILL HAD THE SPEED, GUILE, 
SKILLS AND WILL POWER TO OFFER SOMETHING AT THE HIGHEST LEVEL. THAT SHOWING 
CAME TEN YEARS AFTER HE BATTLED WITH RICKY CARMICHAEL AT THE SAME VENUE AND 
PUSHED HIS CAREER FURTHER INTO THE BIG-TIME. NOW A CURIOUS QUANTITY ON THE 
MXGP SCENE WE SAT DOWN WITH BEN TO PROBE INTO THE WHYS AND WHEREFORES ON 
HIS LONG RETURN FROM RETIREMENT AND ALSO CHATTED ALDON BAKER, PRO CIRCUIT AND 
MORE (BEN IS ONE OF THE FEW THIS CENTURY TO WIN AN MX WORLD TITLE AND AMA 250SX 
CROWN) FROM THE KIWI'S DISTINGUISHED CAREER THAT IS VERY MUCH ALIVE 
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A s Ben Townley sits and eats a bowl of 

salad and picks out the mozzarella balls 
in front of us it is difficult not to look 
at the thirty-one year old’s torso in the vest- 
top opposite and wonder what price the for¬ 
mer world champion, AMA 250SX Supercross 
champ and Motocross of Nations race win¬ 
ner has paid to be in the sport and to still be 
searching for some sort of well of gratification 
in Grand Prix. We inventory a few collarbones, 
ribs, shoulders, stomach and then give up. 

Ben has not only ridden the carousel of moto¬ 
cross for longer than most but has sat on the 
top and also fallen off a number of times. A 
superb tale of glory can also be matched with 
adversity and some pretty big hits that mean 
the likeable and articulate New Zealander is 
one athlete who can talk with conviction about 
the horrid depths and euphoric highs. 

We’re in a noisy Suzuki office building at Lo- 
sail for the opening MXGP of the year and 
what would be a troublesome debut for the 
team in the first event of the Stefan Everts-era. 
More fortune would be found a week later in 
Thailand with Pole Position and a runner-up 
finish in the second moto. Round three would 
again be a concern with the after-effects of a 
virus counting ‘BT’ out of contention at Valk- 
enswaard. A turbulent ride so far then for 
the racer who was the first to notch MX2 and 
MXGP wins in the modern era. Ben also used 
his ‘outsider-coming-in’ status to voice his 
opinions on new Thai circuit Suphan Buri, the 
fall-out of which briefly (and perhaps rightly) 
caused a tremor among the pillars of MXGP. 

Townley has been the ‘new’ boy, a target, a 
voice and a victim in the first weeks of the sea¬ 
son and is an individual that fans of the sport 
could be forgiven for questioning his motives 
after having retired in 2013 to again want to 
take on the momentum and potential of riders 
who were barely in their teens when he was 
regularly fronting the world and the AMA. 


We wanted to try and get to the bottom of 
Ben’s u-turn on life as a sportsman and ask 
about the journey from the sofa and happy fa¬ 
therhood to again the ardours of a professional 
existence. A thrilling outing at the 2015 Moto¬ 
cross of Nations does not a full-time GP cam¬ 
paigner make, so what is compelling Townley 
to put his health and stress levels on the 
limiter again? And how is the landscape differ¬ 
ent from the time when he was one of famed 
trainer Aldon Baker’s first young proteges? In 
between mouthfuls of food - Timed Practice is 
not too far away at Losail - and some goggle 
prep we tried to put him on the spot... 

So, you’re back in the mix. I know you visual¬ 
ised and imagined being in Grand Prix again 
but is reality a bit harder? 

Not so much the riding but the process of for 
being a professional again then ‘yeah’. When 
it [the comeback from retirement] really all 
kicked off it was me, my Dad and my friend 
and first mechanic Jimmy were at a race in 
a van and with a ‘team’ that took all of two 
minutes to set up. It was last March and I re¬ 
ally, really enjoyed it. That moment is a long, 
long way from being here and having press 
duties, the travelling, the meetings, obligations 
and the professionalism of being a Pro athlete 
again. However take that away from the rid¬ 
ing aspect and then is no real difference and it 
why I wanted to be a Grand Prix rider again. 

That whole rigmarole of smiling and filling a 
role - to a degree - is not something that was 
weary to slip into again? 

I’m thirty-one so I respect all of those things 
and take them in my stride. I don’t think it was 
ever an issue for me anyway and definitely is 
not now. I am older and hopefully wiser and 
you just deal with it. 



BEN TOWNLEY INTERVIEW 
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BEN TOWN LEY INTERVIEW 


Earlier in your career I can remember you as 
someone incredibly focussed and very serious 
at races. You seemed to mellow a bit as your 
career appeared to be winding down...maybe 
even becoming a father as well... 

I don’t think it ever really wound down. It was 
more that injuries took hold. I mean I still 
expected to be racing now and going back ten 
years I would have said that but perhaps [rac¬ 
ing] in America. I got to a point where physi¬ 
cally and mentally I needed to stop. 

So you needed a break... 

I didn’t want to carry on. I was done with it. 

Maybe you needed some breathing space. 

You came to Europe at a sixteen year old and 
pretty much never stopped... 

Yeah and that’s why I pulled out of my Honda 
contract in America because it was the only 
life I knew. It was not home for me...so I went 
home to New Zealand and spent the best part 
of a year supposedly having a breather but 
then had that consecutive string of major inju¬ 
ries. 

Was that period a complete switch-off or were 
you still training a bit, going for a run etc... 

When I stopped racing I just stopped [every¬ 
thing] instantly. We sold our property right 
away; we were on a farm with a track and 
everything and moved into a seaside town and 
I told Lucy [his wife and mother of three little 
Townleys] I was having some time off. It was 
six months and dragged onto nine months! I 
then started testing some stuff for Honda and 
that lasted a couple of years and grew into 
something with HRC. I was still in-and-around 
motorcycles. It wasn’t that I was ‘done’ with 
the sport. I was done with trying to achieve 
my goals because I was not achieving what I 
was setting out to do. I would go through that 
process of building my body and mind and 
setting a goal...but would then get nowhere 
near because I’d get injured before I got the 
opportunity to attempt it. It was a continuous 
snowball effect. 


When you stopped did you find out a bit more 
about who you are? A new routine and set of 
parameters for every day and every week? 

A little...but life had already changed so much 
in that time because two more kids came 
along. It was not like I had been denied many 
things, and I had the good fortune to have two 
healthy kids and then spend a lot of time with 
them. It is something that I am really, truly 
grateful for. 

You were renowned for being a smart rider 
but had you been smart away from the track? 
Did you make some investments so it was 
easier to take some time away? 

Absolutely. It comes from good parental ad¬ 
vice and a sound upbringing. I had it drilled 
into me that what I was doing would not last. 

It is not like golf where you can do it into your 
fifties. When I stopped racing I didn’t have an 
income for a while and just cruised along and 
had some time off. 

People now look at you now on an MXGP 
track and might wonder if there was another 
reason behind the return... 

It’s not at all about that. If people have that 
perception then it is totally wrong because it is 
not about money at all. Going back to the first 
question you asked I did that first race and I as 
working at HRC and I think a few factors came 
together: my health, that I actually enjoyed 
my racing and I was working with incredible 
resources and personnel at the highest level 
of the sport again. I think these factors came 
together to push me to get back to here [GP]. 

It is very well sitting here now but I ‘had’ to 
get here and that was a whole process on its 
own. I’m not being paid badly and it is not like 
I am sitting on the bones of my ass. I would 
not have done it otherwise. I have three kids 
and a life back home. I wanted a good team 
and good support to have a crack at it. I’m not 
making what all the top dogs are making and I 
don’t expect to be either. If I do what I expect I 
can do then I’ll be rewarded for it. 
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It’s not like you thought 1 need the limelight 
again’...? 

Not at all. I got through a stage in my life that 
had probably been harder mentally than it was 
physically because at the end of the day your 
body heals and you move on. Mentally it took 
a while to get through. I came to Europe when 
I was sixteen and achieved a goal, I moved 
on and achieved another goal and I just kept 
going. The world was my oyster but it got to a 
point where it was like ‘hold on, I’m not achiev¬ 
ing these goals any more’ and it became that 
big snowball- 

And that was hard to take... 

Oh yeah. It was over a number of years and 
started in '08 and I didn’t stop racing until ’13 
which is a long time. 

But you had those sporadic moments of great¬ 
ness like at the Nations at Thunder Valley and 
Glen Helen for the U.S. GP... 

Those were little carrots. I have never talked 
about it openly but in 2010 I was factory 


Honda - in 2009 I had been at home - and I 
had a deal riding for TLD [Troy Lee Designs] 
Honda and had a great off-season in New 
Zealand but three-four weeks before the racing 
started I had a major injury with my internal 
organs. I missed a gear and my stomach hit 
the handlebar. It was really bad. I struggled in 
’10 to get my momentum back because I had 
so much down- time because of that problem. 

I could not believe [Ryan] Dungey; I had gone 
from crushing and shredding this guy in ’07 to 
suddenly being on the other end of the stick. It 
was like 'holy sh*t’. We lived in the same street 
and it just ‘did me’ in! I hadn’t ever been in 
that position. In '01 it was like ‘who is this fat 
kid holeshotting races in qualifying?’ in ’02 to 
‘who is this kid on the podium?’ then injury in 
'03 but still winning races to world champion 
in ’04 and then battling one of the greatest 
of all-time in '05. I then went to America and 
had a stellar season there. I’d never known the 
other side of the coin and it was ‘interesting’ to 
deal with it. 






BEN TOWN LEY INTERVIEW 


For some your career would mirror riders 
who have hit the top but just keep on getting 
knocked down. Someone like Dean Wilson for 
example... 

I often look at those types of people and won¬ 
der about that. I remember back at Colorado 
and the Motocross of Nations there and it was 
such a highlight for me to win that moto. It 
was a team race but it was such a personal 
achievement. I don’t think the adversity is 
something you can get into too deeply during 
your career- 

Why not? Denial? 

No. I think it’s because you are living so much 
‘for the moment’. And it is not just about you 
only because you have people around you and 
it is a man and machine sport. I am able to 
have a different perspective on it now because 
I have been able to stand back and look at it, 
but to think a lot why you are racing is pretty 
hard and I don’t think you will find many ath¬ 
letes in general who could have that level of 
reflection. 

I can understand your family accepting an at¬ 
tempt to do the Nations or a one-off race but 
to come back- 

You can ask my Dad about that. He is not into 
this at all. Or he wasn’t. 

So it took some convincing of the people 
close to you? 

Yeah. A lot. 

Even Lucy? 

Not so much with Lucy but what is hardest for 
her - and what I totally respect - is the fam¬ 
ily aspect. She is really close with her family 
and is a really family orientated person. She is 
now putting her life and energy into the kids 
and she wants to see me do something I want 
to do but she is torn between her other life as 
well. She never held me back, she just wanted 
to know that if I went ahead with this then it 
was with the right opportunity because I think 
a couple of directions I took in the past - here 
and Australia - was not good enough for what I 
wanted to do. I probably could not see that and 
just assumed I would be good enough to over¬ 
come anything. Does that make sense? There 


were a few round-the-table conversations but 
there was a pretty big desire from me to have 
a shot at this. 

I just think some people would think ‘why?’ 
why do this? You have already won and left an 
impression in the sport... 

I can answer that and it’s because I did not 
achieve what I set out to in my career. 

You’ve said that before but what about the 
cost - that you have already experienced - 
because your health on the line again... 

But you cannot think about that. You can’t 
lose energy on that. I want to live my life and I 
believe I am on this planet with a talent to ride 
motorcycles. I lost the desire to that at one 
point and it came back, so I want to give it one 
more shot. Unfortunately part of the sport in¬ 
volves this risk and if you went around thinking 
about it then you would never risk anything for 
the reward. My history suggests that if I keep a 
clean bill of health then I am a contender and 
there is no argument to that. 
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BEN TOWNLEY INTERVIEW 


"[ON WORKING WITH ALDON BAKER] I HAVE BEEN 
ON THE INSIDE OF IT AND I LEARNED A HELL OF A 
LOT ABOUT THE INTENSITY OF THE PROGRAMME 
AND WHAT HE DOES WITH YOU ONCE A WEEK AND 
THEN IN THE OFF-SEASON. IT WAS INCREDIBLE 
THE LEVEL OF MENTAL STRENGTH THAT YOU TOOK 
FROM THAT INTERVAL TRAINING...." 
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These first Grands Prix, maybe even the first 
months, are going to be an education aren’t 
they? Learning about this scene and the 
class... 


Absolutely and Stefan and I have talked about 
that at length for a long time now. It is at the 
top of the list for us in how we want to ap¬ 
proach the season. 


I was recently at Pro Circuit and your title¬ 
winning bike is in the foyer with everybody 
else’s. Is that still enough to make you want to 
crack open a beer and recognise your place in 
that generation coming through with Villopoto, 
Dungey, Cairoli and so on...? 

Yes. It is funny you say that because I was 
thinking about it the other day: how do you 
judge each era? I’m really proud of the people I 
have raced against and to see what Cairoli and 
Villopoto have achieved in their careers. Even 
Dungey, who is a bit younger than me. 


Why are you not a multi champion like those 
guys? Did you make some bad decisions? 

I think I have been a smart racer...but away 
from the events I have made some poor de¬ 
cisions in practice and training by trying to 
‘squeeze the orange’ too much. 


You were also one of the early runners of the 
Aldon Baker regime... 

[it was] A huge learning curve and I reckon I 
was one of the guinea pigs. He couldn’t have 
done it any better with RC [Ricky Carmichael]. 
It was flawless and he tried to implement it 
with me and it didn’t really work. I picked up 
injuries practicing just from general fatigue if 
I’m honest. I dropped from 77-78kg at Ernee 
for the '05 Nations to the high 60s by Christ¬ 
mas. That was through an enormity of training 
and riding put together and a diet that prob¬ 
ably didn’t suit me personally. 


It seems if you want to succeed in the U.S. 
then you need to be on that programme or 
something very similar... 


It seems crazy but I cannot disagree with you 
on that. I’m sure that you can [succeed with 
something else]. I have been on the inside of it 
and I learned a hell of a lot about the intensity 
of the programme and what he does with you 
once a week and then in the off-season. It was 
incredible the level of mental strength that you 
took from that interval training. I had never 
had glimpses of that before and he took me to 
a whole other level. 

Do you regret getting into that? 

No, not at all. Not one bit. I learned good and 
bad from it and his record speaks for itself. 

He is a helluva physical trainer...but it doesn’t 
suit everyone; I know that. I could not have 
sustained that year-on-year. I split when I was 
twenty-two and now I’m thirty-one and back 
then I still expected to be racing at this age... 
and I couldn’t have continued that. I think you 
can see this also with the likes of RC and Vil¬ 
lopoto. 

Is it almost a pact with devil? For want of a 
more respectful phrase... 

He is very clear on what he sees. He is there to 
win, so you either do it and do it right or you 
don’t. And you keep going as long as you can. 




BEN TOWNLEY INTERVIEW 


I know you have a good relationship with Pro 
Circuit’s Mitch Payton - he helped you at the 
first Monster Cup for example - what was his 
take on the whole training regime and how it 
effected you? 

Erm, I think he felt very comfortable with me 
being based with RC. He had no issue with 
that. I desperately wanted to go in that direc¬ 
tion but looking back now with hindsight I 
should have spent the first year in California 
because RC was so much faster than me on a 
practice track and I was drowning compared 
to the way he was riding. I should have ridden 
with my peers and my teammates and pro¬ 
gress at a rate I felt comfortable with because 
there I was never really with anyone on my 
level. I should have stayed in California for the 
supercross aspect of it. Especially because as 
you develop then so does your bike and the 
set-up and they [Pro Circuit] are the best in 
the business at getting you set-up, particularly 
with Bones [renowned suspension tech] and 
perhaps I should have been closer and it would 
have been another story. 


[on you]. I had already made the decision and 
it only needed one person to agree. 



When you are a winner it creates a whole 
scene around you - attention, money, fame - 
and you’ve experienced all that over ten years 
go. If it starts to happen again now how will it 
feel and will it be much different? 

Oh, hugely different...if I even get to that po¬ 
sition. It will be such a personal and private 
satisfaction with the people that supported 
me. Hopefully I can get to experience that but 
I haven’t thought that far down the track. I 
might get lucky. 


When it came to 2016 and your return did you 
mine your contacts in the U.S. as well? 

I don’t think I have the same type of respect in 
America, maybe. I only had one amazing sea¬ 
son and one decent season; that’s the reality. I 
had such a good relationship with Mitch but he 
is Lites/250 only and I had no interest in that 
nor did I expect to have an opportunity there. 

I thought my best opportunity was to get back 
on the map and go from there. 

Was it an eye-opener when you spoke with old 
contacts to get a ride? Did you find reactions 
like ‘Ben, stay on the farm mate, enjoy the 
family...’? 

A couple like that. One of my closest allies 
here [in GPs] laughed at me when I said what 
I wanted to do...so I knew straight away that 
I couldn’t expect him to help me! There was 
some of that [doubt] but again - with age - 
you can accept it and it doesn’t have an impact 


The cliche exists about the journey and not 
the destination but what are you searching 
for? Is it the knowledge that you competed 
against the best in the world and gained good 
results? Or is it about the silverware? 

The silver! You get satisfaction from the sil¬ 
ver...the personal feeling comes from the 
performance and getting the reward. It is the 
same in life isn’t it? You don’t have to be an 
athlete. What do you want to achieve with your 
online magazine? It is about the people who 
have seen it. Personal satisfaction comes with 
a number. 

But I know if something is a good story 
whether many people read it or not... 

If you don’t get those numbers then you wont 
get that satisfaction. The silver is only a mate¬ 
rial item but it is proof that you achieved what 
you wanted. With this team and environment 
and people and a different approach to my rac¬ 
ing I have that desire again. 










LEATT 



As with their neck braces any Leatt product is 
a result of careful study, analysis and a way to 
offer consumers and riders something differ¬ 
ent while attempting to raise the level of pro¬ 
tection on offer. The South Africans have the 
3.5, 4.5 and 5.5 versions of their motorcycle 
glove scaling up in terms of what the garment 
boasts. The 5.5 is the flagship (at 65 for the 
Lite version and 70 for the Windblock). The 
Lite is vented whereas the Windblock is almost 
self-explanatory offering more insulation for 
harsher temperatures. Crucially what both 5.5s 
offer focuses on the Armourgel impact pro¬ 
tection (3D moulded and located around the 
knuckles, fingers & thumb and the upper hand) 
and the NanoGrip palm which is ultra-thin for 
maximum bike feel and has nano fibre technol¬ 
ogy 7.500 thinner than hair, is very stretchy 
and flexible, has premium dry and wet grip and 
touch screen optimized fingers. 

New colours and designs are available. 





JIRELLI ARAGON ROUND 
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CHAZ DAVIES FIRMLY TORE-OFF THE GREEN GRIP ON 2016 WORLD SBK WITH 
A DOMINANT RUN AND DOUBLE VICTORY AT ARAGON. THE ACHIEVEMENT 
BROUGHT THE WELSHMAN UP TO THREE IN A ROW AT MOTORLAND AND 
THANKS TO A SIMILAR FEAT IN 2013 MEANS HE IS THE SERIES' MOST 
SUCCESSFUL RACER AT THE VENUE. JONATHAN REA AND TOM SYKES 
ALTERNATED THE OTHER PODIUM SPOTS AS SBK NOW LOOKS TO ASSEN 


Blog by Graeme Brown 
Photos by Kawasaki/GeeBee/Ducati Corse 
Press/Milagro/Suzuki Racing 




DAVIES DANCE 
AT ARAGON 
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TIRED AND EMOTIONAL.. 

By Graeme Brown 


y over-riding personal feeling from 
Aragon is one of exhaustion. I know this 
will to some seem like George Clooney com¬ 
plaining that his Nespresso is a bit too cold 
but in every job there are ups and down. 

This weekend saw the introduction of another 
new era of WorldSBK. If you wait a few months 
another one will be right along. A new week¬ 
end schedule for the European rounds saw a 
full day of free practice for all classes on Friday 
with Superpole and a WorldSBK race on Sat¬ 
urday and three races, including race two for 
the Superbikes on Sunday. It was similar to 
Phillip Island and Thailand but everything was 
compressed into a 6-7 hour window in the day. 
The problem I found in schedule was that there 
was no time to stop. Each day from the minute 
I arrived at the track at 8am there were jobs to 
be done. Once track action started there was 
absolutely no let up until the final session. 

It meant that everything was a rush, there was 
no time in the day to take stock, and ultimately 
I feel that the quality of my work was suffering. 
Under the pressure to deliver a set number of 
pictures in a set time it results in putting quan¬ 
tity over quality. I can also say that on Friday 
morning I have never felt so cold at the track- 
side in a long time and remember this was 
Spain in springtime and I am a Scotsman. 

I am sure it was the same for the race me¬ 
chanics and whilst this weekend there were no 
incidents, my own concern is that something 
will be rushed in the pit box which could com¬ 
promise rider safety on the track. It was the 
first race I have seen where WorldSBK team 
mechanics were still working on bikes minutes 
before the session started with riders waiting 
patiently, or not in some cases, to get on track. 


The up-side of the change in schedule for me 
was that I left the track in daylight hours on 
Sunday night, almost previously unheard of, 
but with an over arching sense of having not 
actually taken much in. 

So what actually happened? Not a lot in real¬ 
ity. The factory Ducati boys arrived on Friday 
morning with another new exhaust system, 
the third they have tried since last year, with 
twin pipes and a power control module. It was 
roughly the only talking point pre-race and 
if you are a tech geek like me it was mainly 
because it is a beautiful piece of engineered 
pipework. Akrapovic certainly appreciate the 
aesthetic value of their work. 

On the racetrack it must have made a differ¬ 
ence in some way as Chaz Davies was ut¬ 
terly imperious. The Kawasaki collective were 
scratching their heads on Saturday night after 
race one wondering what changes they could 
make to bridge the gap on track. I think in their 
heart they knew there was nothing they could 
do but you have to admire the determination 
to work something out. I suppose it is a sign of 
true champions that you are not willing to ac¬ 
cept second place. 

There was a hint that questions were being 
asked about the legality of the exhaust system 
but the results stand and it looks like we now 
have a proper dogfight for the title between 
Rea, Davies and Sykes. Sadly no one else is 
really in the frame. Michael van der Mark’s 
early form evaporated with a crash in race one 
and the Honda’s really didn’t have the power 
all weekend to match the front runners. Xavi 
Fores, however, displayed the Ducati's strength 
at Motorland overall with two fine fourth places 
for the Spaniard in the satellite Barni team. 







Otherwise there was no news to speak of. As 
predicted the race at Monza has been can¬ 
celled but, whilst discussions are taking place, 
there is no contract in place for a substitute 
event. 

The lack of news brought one little moment 
to chuckle when one journalist suggested that 
he would be forced to adopt the tactic of one 
of our esteemed colleagues and just make 
something up; all parties will remain nameless, 
Then there was a rider who had just bought a 
new motorbike in Spain and was stripping it 
down and packing it into three suitcases to get 
it home. I am sure there would be an interest¬ 
ing discussion at airport check-in negotiating 
the excess baggage fee. 

For now, I am off for a lie down. 



















Words & Pics by Kent Brockman 
Ducati Corse Press 




FOR MANY OBSERVERS CHAZ DAVIES IS ONE OF THE FEW WHO COULD ACTUALLY 
OVERTHROW THE DOMINEERING KAWASAKI RACING TEAM IN 2016 AND HIS UND 
BRACE AT ARAGON ONLY EMPHASISED HIS CHANCES. KENT BROCKMAN CAUGHT 
THE EXPERIENCED 29 YEAR OLD TO TALK ABOUT HIS RUN INTO THE SEASON WIT 
FACTORY PANIGALE AND FOR SOME INSIGHT TO HIS TITLE PLIGHT 


INESS 






S tability is an oft-overlooked key to suc¬ 
cess in motorsport but it’s one that 
Chaz Davies certainly appreciates after 
a nomadic path towards the front of the World 
Superbike grid. The Welshman has raced in 
three Grand Prix categories before a detour to 
racing in the United States, winning the World 
Supersport title in 2011 before moving to the 
Superbike class. 

Having never ridden the same bike for two 
consecutive seasons prior to 2015 the Welsh¬ 
man certainly understands the value of stabil¬ 
ity. Now in his third year with the Italian manu¬ 
facturer Davies has spent the winter preparing 
to push Jonathan Rea all way for the champi¬ 
onship. 

Moving to Spain for the winter has helped him 
get into the best physical and mental state 
from which to launch a title challenge and he 
sat down with On Track Off Road to explain 
how one of the world’s elite racers prepares for 
the start of a new season. 

How did you spend the winter? 

I went to America in December and I stayed 
out there for a few weeks. I went over there to 
train but also to have a little break. I hung out 
Josh Hayes at his place for a week or so and 
we did a bit of riding together. It was nice we 
did some cycling and also a bit of dirt track 
and a bit of motocross. I lived with him back 
in the day when I raced in the AMA champion¬ 
ship so it’s always nice to go see him and his 
wife Melissa again. We did a bit of riding in the 
California sunshine which is always good! I did 
a bit of work with Alpinestars as well and that 
was really good. Then after that, for Christ¬ 
mas went to Tahoe with friends. I had a pretty 
full-on Christmas in Tahoe! That was really 
nice and after that I could get back to training 
again. 


You did quite a bit of riding over the winter 
what do you actually look to gain from that? 

Is it about working on things for Superbikes 
or do you just look to spend some time on a 
bike? 

No I don’t really ride Motocross to learn any¬ 
thing I just like riding bikes! Most of the time 
when I go motocrossing it’s just to stay on a 
bike and have some fun! Sometimes the best 
days for me are the days where you just ride a 
motorbike because you want to ride a motor¬ 
bike. You haven’t got a stopwatch on you and 
it’s just about having fun. 

Do you think to an extent some riders just get 
themselves caught up in technicalities rather 
than just noticing that what they do is so dif¬ 
ferent to anything else that you can train on? 

That really it is just a case of as you said just 
getting onto a bike and just having fun on one? 
Yeah, I think so. I think probably everybody 
has their own methods and whatever works 
for them or whatever anybody thinks works for 
them. But I’ve been there. I’ve tried it. I’ve tried 
all sorts and I know what works for me these 
days. I know what keeps me fit. I know what 
keeps me happy. But I stick to it. I don’t have a 
plan I guess and I don’t need somebody to tell 
me what to do. I just go and do my own thing. I 
feel good on the bike so that’s all that matters. 

What is it that you enjoy about getting out on 
the motocross bike? Do you jump or do you 
use it just on dirt? 

Yeah, honestly like a lot of road racers the 
jumping element is not the part that I’m any 
good at. The guys that come from motocross 
you see on the bike and they’re really good. 
Some riders are really natural with it. They 
grew up doing it so it’s second nature at that 
point. For me, I’ve always grown up on tarmac 
so I didn’t even touch my first motocross bike 
until I was maybe 15 which is too late. 















You were already in GP before you actually 
got onto a motocross bike? 

Yeah I was already riding 125 world champion¬ 
ship and I got a motocross bike that year. A 
proper motocross bike anyway, not like a trials 
bike. So then for me the jumping side of it is 
not the part that comes natural and it’s not 
the fun part but it’s nice when you get it right. 
But when I do it there’s always that thought of, 
‘when’s this gonna go wrong?’ There’s always 
that in the back of my head. Don’t get me 
wrong, I’ll get over the jumps. I’d say that I’m 
probably about 80% in control but it’s diffi¬ 
cult to get that feeling but as long as there’s a 
good track and I can rip around all day, then 
I’m happy enough and I don’t need jumps. It’s 
obviously not beneficial for road racing, unless 
you go to Capital Park, but luckily I don’t race 
there. 

Over the winter yourself and Michael Laverty 
and John McPhee did a lot of training togeth¬ 
er. What do you get from that experience with 
other world championship athletes? 

Chasing a 52kg Moto3 rider up a hill certainly 
gets you fit! It takes a bit of hanging onto when 
you follow a guy that weight. John has got 20 
kilo on me and he hit the gas a few times and 
it made it a challenge for me but he’s a good 
cyclist as well. So I was definitely suffering just 
to stay with him. But he’s a good guy too and 
John certainly takes his training seriously. It’s 
the same with Michael and his fitness is really 
good. His motocross riding is good too and 
he’s a good rider. For me just to spend time 
with like-minded people who aren’t direct com¬ 
petitors but are very like-minded is really nice 
and we all get on well. It’s just fun for all of 
us and there’s nothing else there. We all have 
roughly the same program and some days 
might go and ride supermoto, and some days 
might go ride motocross, depends on what 
you’re feeling. But generally we’ll go to the 
track at the same time and just enjoy it, really. 


You’ve based yourself in Girona, Spain over 
the last few years for that reason, haven’t 
you? Just to be able to go and cycle, run, mo¬ 
tocross, anything you want basically, any day. 
Do you find that there’s a big difference just 
between whenever you’re based in Spain com¬ 
pared to when you’re based in the UK? 

I probably train harder when I’m in the UK, but 
it’s different. It’s a different kind of training. It 
will be obviously a lot more indoor-based stuff. 
And then the days where you get out on the 
bicycle and it’s windy and wet...they’re harder 
naturally anyway. But it’s just different. It’s less 
time on a motorbike and more time you’re 
doing cardio or something like that. I hardly 
touch tarmac or a superbike in the winter 
when I’m in the UK. But with my dad having 
a go-kart circuit I could do a lot of Supermoto 
riding so if I decide to. I’m really spoiled with 
that. But the days are few and far between. It’s 
pretty cold. It’s just a bit more productive than 
down here. I like being around like-minded 
people and going after it. 

This year is obviously the third year with 
Ducati, you’re now seen as being a real ti¬ 
tle contender. Did that change how you ap¬ 
proached anything over the winter or was 
last year and the year before pretty much the 
same where you felt that you were capable of 
winning races and being in the right position? 
No, not really. My training’s stayed the same. 
The mind stays the same. Got a bit stronger I 
think winning some more races last year and 
having the confidence. I think that’s the big¬ 
gest thing is now I’ve got a package which 
works for me and that gives me what I need 
to do the job. I’ve got a team that trusts what 
I say. People looked at it as an ideal situation 
before which it’s always been a little bit wishy- 
washy. Good bikes, capable bikes, but not the 
full package. We got that last year we had it as 
well. 



CHAZ DAVIES INTERVIEW 


Just looking then at the first two rounds, 
we’ve talked about it, the big power disadvan¬ 
tage that Ducati has. But do you see the next 
few rounds being a bit kinder for you? Aragon 
has always been one of your best tracks. As- 
sen’s one where it’s not all about power. Then 
you go to Sepang with the two long straights 
and things like that but you were able to win 
there last year. We’re now into that phase of 
the season where a lot of the tracks come to¬ 
wards your riding style. Do you think the next 
few rounds are going to be the key if you are 
able to challenge for the title? 

I wouldn’t say ‘key’. As long as we’re there or 
thereabouts we’ll be OK. The season is long 
so we’ll take it race by race. But definitely 
these next tracks will favor us. Not favor us, 
but at least put us closer. Philip Island is a 
great track for us. The bike works well around 
there. I’ve proved that for the last few years. 
Got that record a few years ago when the bike 
was not really developed and then last year we 
got a podium with some limitations, but that 
had been much improved this year. Again, this 
year we were right there fighting for the win. It 
honestly felt like chassis-wise and electronics I 
had a winning package at the end of the race. 
We’re definitely behind a bit with the engine 
but it’s not bad and everything is kind of in 
the right ballpark. Phillip Island is definitely 
one of our best tracks but Chang is certainly 
the tracks where I’d say it’s not our friend. It 
was our weakest track last year because of the 
nature of the track. This year I expected it to 
be difficult, considering at the end of the race 
we were so close and competitive it bodes well 
for this year. 













ALPINESTARS 

Perhaps to go with any of the McQueen Barbour Inter¬ 
national lines when the climate becomes even more 
bike-friendly Alpinestars’ Oscar Twin Drystar boots 
combine function and fashion sense quite smartly. 

The boots are breathable yet 100% waterproof and 
are hand-finished for the ‘heritage’ or vintage look. As 
you’d expect from the Asolo firm the footwear is also 
dependable with a reinforced toe box, heel counter and 
ankle dual density ankle protectors. A moisture wick- 
ing lining, an oil-resistant rubber compound sole and 
grip pattern design make the Twin Drystar (fully CE 
certified) one of the standouts of the excellent Oscar 
line. As with any boot a try-before-you-buy approach 
is advised but its doubtful you’ll need anything else for 
mixing day-to-day activities along with getting in the 
saddle. Expect to cough up around 190 euros or 160 
pounds. Continuing the seasonal theme Alpinestars are 
pushing their Viper Air jacket (180 euros/150 pounds) 
with a 600 denier poly-fabric outer shell with PU for 
excellent tear and abrasion performance. They also 
say the Viper Air has: ‘unsurpassed levels of internal 
climate control thanks to extensive mesh panelling...in¬ 
corporates new evolutions such as two-way sleeve zip¬ 
pers and mesh collar for a formidable summer riding 
jacket. Pre-curved sleeves together with versatile D-ring 
waist fit gives this jacket excellent comfort benefits as 
well as a removable windproof inner vest lining so you 
can ride in a variety of weather situations.’ 

Head to the website for more information and offerings. 
















































‘On-track Off-road’ is a free, bi-weekly publication for the screen focus¬ 
sed on bringing the latest perspectives on events, blogs and some of the 
very finest photography from the three worlds of the FIM Motocross World 
Championship, the AMA Motocross and Supercross series’ and MotoGP. 
‘On-track Off-road’ will be published online at www.ontrackoffroad.com 
every other Tuesday. To receive an email notification that a new issue avai¬ 
lable with a brief description of each edition’s contents simply enter an 
address in the box provided on the homepage. All email addresses will be 
kept strictly confidential and only used for purposes connected with OTOR. 
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